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the law of. naming the baby. All sorts of sur- 
names may be rendered euphonic by a proper 
study of the gamut of sounds. The name Smith, 
to a musical ear, may form the root of a harmonic 
chord. John Smith is like the vibration of two 
slack piano strings — John Hosford Smith comes 
out in tuneful harmony. Monosyllabic surnames 
always require polysyllabic baptismal names. 
How much more pleasing Inigo Jones sounds 
than John Jones, Luke Jones, or Giles Jones. 
Sometimes monosyllabic given names are effec- 
tive, such as Max and Paul, but rarely. A poly- 
syllabic name may be too long, as Maximilian 
prefixed to Smith ; it would sound much better 
if given to Robinson. 

Whatever principles may dictate the gift of a 
name, there is another law we would enforce 
under severe penalties ; Every child entering this 
world of democratic confusion should bear a mid- 
dle name. Dear reader, if you be a mother and 
have not given your child two names, correct the 
mistake at once ! Dear reader, if you be a minor 
and have faith in our experience, assume one im- 
mediately without asking permission of anybody. 
If you don't, friend minor, when you get to be 
a major — unless you figure in the army — you 
will find your double without inquiring for him. 
You may perhaps encounter judgments against 
you in courts, and certainly gossiping judgments 
in society, which are not the result of a fair trial 
of your personality. It is not worth while to 
mention the letters opened by your nominal 
counterpart and returned indorsed as not for re- 
cipient number one. How. could he discover that 
without reading them? And then the letters 
transmitting money which you never get and 
never hear of until a twice-dunned debtor " blows 
you up," for disturbing him the second time. 
Think of somebody surreptitiously getting pos- 
session of your heart's secrets ! Imagine your- 
self walking Broadway, major, and fancying some 
bearded man as he passes yon, greeting you with 
a confidential smile, the import of which " strikes 
terror to your soul!" Take a dozen names, 
major, in spite of your parents or guardians, and 
sign them all to every love letter you write, 
rather than encounter such a moral douche as 
that! 

And now, having philosophized on the name of 
the baby lord of creation, what shall we say for 
that of the lady lord ? Not much. Ladies gener- 
ally are so anxious to get rid of one name, the 
only name that troubles them is the family name. 
For the baptismal name we can furnish no better 
hint than one set down in Hindoo law, and which 
no modern law can improve, whatever it may do 



for the Hindoo code in other respects. It ia sub- 
stantially this : " Let the name of the woman be 
one that can be spoken easily — mild, sweet, befit- 
ting and agreeable ; let it terminate with long 
vowels and fall on the ear like the utterance of a 
benediction." 



ON ^ESTHETICS IN ARCHITECTURE. 



A paper by Leopold Eidlitz, read before the American Institute of 

Architects. 

^Esthetics is the science of the Beautiful in the 
(fine) Arts — a science which teaches : 

1st. A well-ordered appreciation of the beauties 
of nature. 

2d. The logical application of those beauties to 
works of art. 

But what is Art, and what are Fine Arts f 

The term Art, in its largest sense, is used to 
designate the productions and efforts of men, in 
contradistinction to those of nature. Thus wo 
speak of the art of building houses, ships, and 
railroads, the art of manufacturing tools, metals, 
and all sorts of fabrics. We speak of the art of 
riding, swimming, fighting, or the art of printing 
and paper-making. Those engaged in producing 
as above described, are called artisans, meaning 
men engaged in producing useful objects that are 
not found ready made in nature. 

Art, in the sense we propose to consider it, is 
the effort of men to display objects of nature, or 
to produce objects not contained in nature, which 
shall be imbued with beauty the same as natural 
objects, and also with a degree of expression ob- 
servable in nature's works. This latter meaning 
of the term art has been more expressly desig- 
nated as Fine Art. 

A desire for the beautiful is natural to, and an 
integral part of the mind of man. No one in the 
enjoyment of perfect physical development is with- 
out it. But it exists (from causes to be hereafter 
enumerated) mostly in either a crude or a pervert- 
ed state. Its existence, however, must appear 
beyond a doubt when we consider that the value 
of human productions in the direction of the beau- 
tiful far exceeds the production of mere neces- 
sities. It is consequently true that no effort at 
production is without an accompanying effort at 
beauty. . . 

But yet we term those efforts Fine Art only 
when made the avowed and single purpose of our 
exertion. Not the coarsest tool, such as a sledge- 
hammer, a crowbar, an axe, a common truck, a 
wheelbarrow, is made without an aim at beauty 
of form, of symmetry, of evenness, or harmonious 
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contrast of texture and color ; but yet we do not 
count the manufacture of tools a fine art, because 
beauty is not a primary but a secondary consider- 
ation ; quite as often resulting from a degree of 
expression arrived at by shaping a tool with a 
keen eye to its purpose and a proper economy of 
material, as well as a judicious distribution of the 
sat no with reference to its uses and purposes. 
An American axe, with its handle, is a most beau- 
tiful object, and its expression and chai - acter so 
powerful, that but few of ns could resist the temp- 
tation to handle and swing it or send it sharp into 
a pine-tree, whenever a well-ground article of the 
kind favored the effort. This pleasure at behold- 
ing an axe is owing entirely to its beauty ; but 
its beauty is not the result of art, only the result 
of a successful adaptation to its purpose, brought 
about by a most judicious distribution and fashion- 
ing of material for usefulness, without an avowed 
aim at beauty. 

But when the mind of man is directed simply 
toward imbuing his works with that beauty and 
expression which we find in nature, and which 
by sound, logical reasoning, taught by the science 
of ^Esthetics, can be transferred to works of men, 
be they imitations of created objects or not, then 
we say he is engaged upon a work of art, and we 
call such a man an artist. 

A linear perspective of an existing building, 
based upon accurate measurement, aud drawn 
with most scrupulous care and undisputed skill, 
is not a work of art. But when to this perspec- 
tive is added a faithful portraiture of the tints and 
shades of color and form stamped upon that build- 
ing by time, accompanied with relationships de- 
termined by a peculiar state of atmosphere, 
strength of light, reflections and shadows of sur- 
rounding objects, then it becomes a work of art, 
because it is imbued with the beauties and ex- 
pression of objects as determined by and in imi- 
tation of nature. 

The tabular statement of the objects contained 
in a room or distributed over a landscape ; a de- 
scription of forms in feet and inches ; a chemical 
analysis of component parts ; a faithful record of 
the temperature, density and moisture of the 
atmosphere ; the most searching minutia descrip- 
tive of such a room or landscape is by no means 
a work of art. But when, in vivid language, 
there is brought before our mind a picture°in 
words descriptive of the outward forms of a land- 
scape, so that we can see it before us, as it were 
a living reality, then we call this a work of art, 
and the poet producing it an artist. 

A sketch or picture of a tree, an animal, a 
stream, a mountain, or a man, every line and 



every form repeated, but nothing more, is not a 
work of art. But when the lightness of the 
leaves, and their variety of position suggest the 
rustling of the wind ; when the warm depths of 
shadow betray untold riches of foliage, and the 
brightness of flickering light the morning sunlight 
of a clear atmosphere ; when the caps of mountains 
speak of fitful gusts of winds which surround 
them, and the soft reflexes in the water of multi- 
tudes of sporting fish in limpid depth, betrayed 
but not seen ; when the human face (not a mere 
combination of nose and mouth) speaks plainly 
of struggles going on within the breast, of the re- 
pose and beatitude of virtue or the harassing 
torments of vice, of intelligence beaming from the 
eye, or stolid brutality expressed in the half-opened 
lips, then such a picture may be called a work of 
art. 

The gardener who plants and rears beautiful 
flowers is not an artist, nor can his work be called 
art; because, although he assists nature in her 
own productions, he is not engaged in pi - oducing 
anything in imitation of nature. The landscape- 
gardener, on the other hand, who calls forth beau- 
ties of nature, in their own harmonious and im- 
pressive force, where they have not heretofore 
existed, may be justly called an artist. 

Architecture, of all arts, is the most refined and 
requires the greatest amount of artistic skill for a 
successful pursuit, because her productions are- 
entirely ideal, and are expressive not only of na- 
tural expressions but those called forth by an 
artificial and refined state of society. Her beau- 
ties can none of them be strictly copied from 
nature, for the simple reason that nature offers 
no precedent for them, but they must all be rea- 
soned out from acknowledged principles of beauty 
as they exist in nature, our only teacher. 

Before I proceed to speak upon the laws of the 
beautiful as applied to architecture, I propose to 
treat of a few stubborn prejudices, as met by the 
student of architecture not only among the pub- 
lic at large, but, I regret to say, also largely 
among professional men. 

The first of these is, "That all we need to 
guide us in matters of architecture is our natural 
taste." 

I have stated heretofore that a love of the beau- 
tiful is the natural gift of man. This is true 
so far only that all men have a natural desire for 
what is truly beautiful ; but this desire must not 
be confounded with an ability to determine what 
is and what is not beautiful, or the different de- 
grees of superiority in beauty. 

If the beautiful is capable of producing a plea- 
surable impression, it follows that the degree of 
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that impression must vary with the degree of ex- 
cellence of the beauty perceived by the senses ; 
and as long as we are not informed what is the 
most beautiful, a pleasurable impression of inferior 
degree may be taken as the ultimatum of the at- 
tainable in that direction. Hence, the soundest 
and acutest natural taste must fail in the absence 
of proper education. Then again, objects beau- 
tiful in themselves are not necessarily beautiful in 
connection with other objects. For instance, a 
gold ring ever so beautiful will become hideously 
ugly in connection with the nose or ear of a 
woman j and yet we all know that nose rings are 
greatly admired by men we call savages, and ear- 
rings by men whom we term civilized beings. 
Thus habit has ruthlessly perverted much of what 
may otherwise have merit as natural taste. 

Natural taste is insufficient for another reason, 
which is, that in order to appreciate the beautiful 
in architectural monuments (and when I speak of 
a monument I mean any building of sufficient 
pretension to express an idea, be it that of reli- 
gion, of a place of business, of political import, 
or a manufacturing establishment), it is necessary 
to possess sufficient education to be conversant 
with the idea itself represented by it. It will not 
be thought impertinent to doubt the general in- 
formation of the public in that direction, when we 
see professional architects composing common 
warehouses of the odds and ends of the Parthe- 
non and Coliseum, seasoned with choice bits of 
mediaeval churches and palaces of the time of the 
renaissance. 

The second prejudice is that, " The laws of ar- 
chitecture are to be found in precedent only, and 
not in nature." 

This error needs no other refutation than the 
obvious reflection that architects at some time 
must have labored without precedent to guide 
them. 

The third error is that, " Architecture is a sci- 
ence of proportion, which proportions are arrived 
at by mathematical calculation." 

We may as well think of composing music by a 
calculus, or computing a smile or a frown by a 
ready-reckoner. 

Blackstone defines Law as the essence of rea- 
son. I claim precisely the same definition for the 
laws of beauty in general, and will attempt to 
prove them such, as far as they pertain to beauty 
in architecture. 

Weak amateurs and the pretending professional 
artist have preached the convenient doctrine that 
art is a matter of taste, and taste a gift of nature; 
this enables them to establish themselves as des- 
potic authorities, from whose decision there is no 



appeal — oracles gifted with a semi-divine know- 
ledge and an infallible judgment, which cannot be 
called to account for its assertions. Others again, 
innocent in their ignorance, have maintained that 
ai'chitectural art is a matter of purely scientific 
demonstration — of proportions either handed 
down to us by time-honored antiquity or to be 
established by arithmetical calculations. It is 
needless to prove that neither personal caprice nor 
mathematical calculations can justly govern in 
matters of art. 

The law of beauty in art is a science demon- 
strable by sound logical reasoning, of which rea- 
soning nature is to form the premises. The exe- 
cution of those laws in practice is a matter ol 
individual ability and cumulative progress. It is 
self-evident that nature is the source from which 
we must draw in producing our works of art. If 
this beautiful creation of God, our Maker, does 
not contain and express everything that is beau- 
tiful and elevating, it were vain for man to try 
to invent it. 

{To &9 continued.) 

Jfffmp dCornspnfoeiwe, Items, tit. 

England. — At the fire which occurred at Blenheim 
Palace in February last it is said a number of pictures 
by Titian were destroyed. From various accounts 
of the event we should judge the loss to art was not 
very great, as the best authorities say the pictures were 
not by Titian, and not even beautiful. The subjects of 
these pictures were, the Loves of Mars and Venus, 
Oupid and Psyche, Apollo and Daphne, Pinto and Pros- 
erpine, Hercules and Dejanira, Vulcan and Ceres, 
Bacchus and Ariadne, Jupiter, Juno, and Io, Neptune 
and Araphitrite. The only real loss was a picture by 
Rubens, the Rape of Proserpine, (8 feet 8 inches high 
by 2 feet 1 inch wide), and this is irreparable. Nothing 
remains of this work but engravings. The Blenheim 
collection contains many fine specimens of Flemish and 
Italian Art, but fortunately none of these were in the 
room destroyed. An English paper says : 

In one of the recesses behind the leather hangings, the 
following inscription, it is said, has become apparent : 

" These pictures were put up September 10, 1796, by G. 
Austin, jun., Clerk of Bladon— a rogue— Josh. Ward, a 
member for fishing .... Hubard, a dccr-stealcr. 

" William Hoa . . ., Stonesfield, a Poacher." 

Lokdon, February 9th, 1S61. 
Dear Crayon: 

I believe you saw the sun, and perhaps felt his beams 

too, last summer, which is more than we can say here ; 

for it was without exception the most dismal season I 

ever remember to have seen — dmost incessant rain, . 

and, when not raining a dense mantle of cloud over our 

heads. I suppose that this ungenial season will have 

some effect on the landscape exhibitions this spring, for 

it has been serions work for artists who are wont to 

work out of doors. In the item of skies, however, tlr 



